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well preferred Jacquelin Ambler and became his wife.1 The Ambler daughters inherited from both mother and father that beauty, grace, and goodness which gave them their extraordinary personal appeal.
During John Marshall's visit to his father the young ladies of Yorktown saw to it that a " ball" was given. All the officers had been invited, of course; but none of them aroused such interest as did Captain John Marshall of the Eleventh Virginia Regiment of the line.
The fame of this young soldier, fresh from the war, was very bright in Virginia. His name was on the lips of all the fair attendants of the dance. They were in a quiver of expectancy at the prospect of meeting the gallant captain who had fought under the great Washington and who had proved himself a hero at Brandywine and Germantown, at Valley Forge and Monmouth.
Years afterwards, Eliza, the eldest of the Ambler daughters, described the event in a letter full of color written to her sister. " We had been accustomed to hear him [Marshall] spoken of by all as a very para-gon" writes Mrs. Carrington, "we had often seen
he courts and sighs and tries to capture his pretty little sweetheart, but like his friend George Washington, fails. The young lady will not be captured!" (Susan Randolph's account of Jefferson's wooing Rebecca Burwell; Green Bag, viii, 481.)
1 Tradition says that George Washington met a like fate at the hands of Edward Ambler, Jacquelin's brother, who won Mary Gary from the young Virginia soldier. While this legend has been exploded, it serves to bring to light the personal attractiveness of the Amblers; for Miss Gary was very beautiful, heiress of a moderate fortune, and much sought after. It was Mary Gary's sister by whom Washington was captivated. (Colonel Wilson Miles Gary, in Pecquet du Bellet, i,